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Had the superior officers not arrived, the soldiers were pre- 
paring a. general: massacre in one of the cabins, by shooting 
men who had not budged and consequently taken no part in 
the moveiment,- 5 Ro ic 


HOW ANARCHISTS ARE KILLED. 


- What is here stated has been jotted down in the 
convict prison itself; the facts are absolutely true, 
without ‘exaggeration. Alf comment would:be su- 
perfluous,. 
| described. 


Although. french prison walls are impenetrable, gaolers are | 


relatively mederate in their brutality. The vague fear of a 
scandal, thé coming in contact of the gaoler with the working 
elass, explains this moderation. It is different when prisoners 
leave French soil, No sooner are they on board a vessel, bound 
for some penal settlement, than the treatment becomes charac- 
teristic. Separated from the living, for the future they are at 
the mercy of their tormentors. 

Crossing the ocean is infernal. The poor wretches are bullied, 
kicked, and struck, deprived of food, and at the least sign of 
insubordination are aimed at with revolvers; the slightest 
gesture would justify a gaoler in mercilessly shooting or killing. 

In Guiana the prisoners are penned up in huts, that serve at 
the same time as refecturies, dormitories, and lavatories. 
sixercise is taken in a field enclosed by walls. 

In October, 1894, before the so-termed revolt, Anarchists 
were indiscriminately penned in Royal Island and St. Joseph’s 
Island. Among others were Pini and Duval. ~ 

Our comrades wrote: “ We are subjected to all outrages— 
blows, black holes, irons, are for us daily occurrences. Why 
are wetreated worse thanothers? The officer to whom we put 
this question, says we are dangerous—that we are Anarchists. 
We are crushed with work, without our physical strength being 
taken into account. The password is “March, or die!” Dysen- 
tery, as well as other illnesses, flourishes among us. They 
will scarcely nurse us; in the hospital most of the warders 
refuse to help us. To describe all that happens out here 
would need volumes. You would sce miserable wretches, who 
had been terribly beaten, go by in chains. You would see a 
thing, hardly credible yet true—you would see a wretch tied to 
a treo, at the foot of which is an ants’ nest, and the gaolors— 
aided by convicts more cowardly than themselves, rubbing the 
prisoner’s legs with sugar to attract the ants.” 

All outrages, all petty worries, all persecutions, of which our 
comrades were the victims, were jesuitically planned by the 
authorities, in order to exasperate them and drive them to 
revolt, so as to justify a general massacre, The administration 
told us (and the dailies published the tale at the same time) 
that in September, 1893, an Anarchist (whose name was not 
viven) attacked Moscart, the military inspector. The brute 
drew his revolver and shot the youth who fell crying out, ‘I 
die for Anarchy: Anarchists will avenge me !”’ 

What a tissue of lies! Who, unarmed, would be mad enough 
to attack a man armed to the teeth? What was.more likely 
to have happened was, that the ruffian had shot at his victim 
asa hunter shoots at a rabbit, without the slightest provoca- 
tion. What common sense had pointed out to us as probable, 
had in fact happened. The prisoner was killed by a point-blank 
discharge, while standing in the ranks during the roll-call, 
without having moved even his little finger. 

Accoi ding to the convicts this murder was one of the causes 
of revolt, on October 21st. : 

That evening, at 8 o'clock, when the warders were on their 
first. round, they perceivéd several convicts leaving their huts, 
and immediately fired at them, but missed them. 

This attempt at murder by the warders was the real cause of 
the revolt. The prisoners—exasperated by persecution, their 
~ patience at an end, and incited by the new crime attempted by 
their tormentors, attacked them, killing the w:rders, and two 
convict foremen «called “the prison dogs”) who accompanied 
them. The shots give the alarm; the troops, mustered in 
haste, left Royal Island and took possession of St. John’s 
Island at ten o'clock at night. Several convicts had taken 
refuge in their cabins, while others, scattered over the island, 
were determined to defend their lives courageously. The first 
victim, a poor fellow rated Mathev, was killed in a hut ly two 
ahots. ‘Then tie blind and furious man-hunt began. On the 
arrival of treoos, the officer in command called to the soldiers, 
“Keep cool, fice whereever need be, no quarter.” 
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near you can get on with the slaughtering.” ; 
_ The soldjers accomplished a very repulsive work. .At seven 
o’clock, little Simon’ (called Biscuit) was assassinated. The 
A soldier asked him, “ Do 


you want me:to shoot you up there, or down here?’ He had 


no choice but death, whether-he stayed where he was or climbed. 
down. He chose to stay where he was—and was killed. .He™ 


fell, pierced by three bullets, and crying out “Long live An- 
archy!” The same fate was meted out to Leautier, Lebault, 
and Maservin, who were assassinated without having been able 
to defend themselves. After having kissed one another, they 
stood, hand in hand, awaiting. death. 
words summing up all their thoughts and aspirations, ‘ Long 
live Anarchy!’ Lervaux, Chevenet (called Chalbret), Boesi, 
Garnier, Merneir. and Kervans, were killed separately, as chance 
brought them face to face with the enemy. Marpeaux, only 
discovered’ on Tuesday moruing, was shot like the rest. . 

On the one band they massacred, on the other arrested. 
Girier (called Lorion), Mamaire, Forest, Henzelin, Bonacorci, 
Flaming, and Berard, were seized in their hut—pinioned, and 
thrown into black holes. There, during all the time of their 
incarceration the most cruel tortures were inflicted on the 
wretched men. One of the poor fellows died before the trial. 
Girier and Mamaire were sentenced to death, and all the rest 
acquitted! Mamaire died in his cell a few days before the 
rejection of the appeal. As to Girier (Lorion) he awaits, since 
the last days in June, 1895, when he was sentenced fo death ! 

During the week that fcliowed these hecatombs, during two 
hours every day the prisoners—completely stripped, were placed 
in two rows outside the huts; they were to remain immoveable 
during those two hours, hold their hands above their heads, 
and were forbidden to drop them. The soldiers watched the 
poor wretches, and were ever ready to fire at the least gesture. 
A poor tired-out fellow, called Picoche, having had the impu- 
dence to drop his hands on his head, was killed outright with- 
out hesitation. The officer in command who was present made 
the following. remark by way of a funeral oration: “That’s 
right! He wanted to sleep: he can rest now.” 

Condensed from ‘“ Le Riflard.” 


Foop ror Trinxers.— We live in an age when neither au- 
thority nor tradition can carry a nation internally or externally 
very far. It is an age of new problems, of new social and new 
foreign policies; they demand new methods, and such as are 
the product of brain, and brain only. . -All that goes to 
make a uation great, and give it elbow room and influence on 
earth, is the product of more adequate brain power, of more 
steady and consistent reasoning, and not a little of the success 
of reasoning is due to the clearer and more efficient ethical code 
which necessarily accompanies the application of reason rather 
than precedent to ever changing social problems.—Karu 
Pearson. . 

Ye Hypocrites !—In comparison with our hypocrites, those 
among the Pharisees were the justest of men; their art of 
hypocrisy in comparison with ours was child’s play. Is it not 
necessarily so? All this society of ours, with its profession of 
christianity and of the doetrines of humility and love, side by 


side with the life of an armed brigand camp, cannot be other _ 


than one uninterrupted, stupendous hypocrisy. It seems very 
convenient to hold a doctrine which on one side has christian 


holiness, carrying with it sacred authority, and on the other 


side the pagan sword and gallows; so that when it is possible. 


to impose and deceive by holiness, holiness is brought to bear ; - 


but when that deceit fails, the bword and gallows are set in 
motion. Such a doctrine seenis very convenient: but a time 
comes when this tissue of lies breaks asunder, and it becomes 
impossible to keep up both sides. One or the other must be 
held to.—Tousroy. 

A ‘Pome”— Whene’er one man Does not—nor eah—live by 
the toil of others, There will be peace, And crime will cease, 
And all mankind be brothers.—J. H. Morris. 


They, too, cried the 
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THE WALSALL ANARCHISTS: 
THE AMNESTY AGITATION. 
On Wednesday, 92nd April, a largely attended | 


public meeting was held at South Place Institute, 
Finsbury, E.C., for the purpose of continuing the 


agitation in favour of an amnesty beirfg granted to — 


the imprisoned Walsall Anarchists, Charles, Bat- 
tola, and Cailes. 

‘J.C. Kenworthy, of the Croydon Labour Church, 
_ occupied the chair, and on the platform were i 
Burgess, Keir Hardie, Tom Mann, Amy Morant, 
Caroline Martyn, and D. J. Nicoll (hon. sec. of the 
Walsall Amnesty Committee) ; while among the 
audience were Hunter Watts, W. Wess, Caplan, 
Charlotte Roche, and many connected with the 
Socialist and Anarchist metropolitan groups. 

D. J. Nicoll read the following letters : 


From Walter Crane—I have been so much occupied I have 
not been able to send you an earlier reply. I did not hold out 
any hopes of being able to attend your meeting for the release 
of the prisoners; my hands are so full of my work so much 


overdue that I must not think of any more public speaking at. 


present. I sympathise with your object, of course, and think 
the Walsall men were the victims of a detestable plot. At the 
same time I cannot help feeling that Anarchists have prejudiced 
the majority of people against,them and their views by having 
anything to do with explosives, which must necessarily lead to 
unsocial action, whether used as a means of protest or propa- 
ganda, and therefore must weaken the position of those who 
protest against any kind of coercion or unsocial action. The 
letters, which I return, certainly do not indicate that there is 
much hope at present. Mr. Wilson says, ‘‘one has been re- 
leased” (?) I enclose a contribut‘on as promised, to help your 
efforts to obtain the release of the prisoners. 


From William Morris—I wish your meeting may be success- 
ful in influencing public opinion and the government towards 
the release of the prisoners, whose sentence was admitted at the 


time by every one to be a very severe one, and who have already ; 


surely been punished more than enough for a boyish piece of 
extravagance, which need never have been taken seriously. 


Front Michael Davitt—I am sorry I will not be able to attend 
the proposed amnesty meeting on the 22nd., owing to engage- 
ments which stand in the way. I am in hearty sympathy with 
the movement for the release of the so-called “Anarchist” 
prisoners. Their sentences were an outrage upon justice and a 
disgrace to the administration of the law. It was an instance 
of legal vengeance, and not of fair or impartial justice. We 
have only been too familiar with brutal sentences of this kind 
in Ireland in the recent past, and it is only one of the many 
bad effects of the English system of misgoverning Ireland that 
the judicial vindictiveness, so peculiar to our country, should 
be creeping into the courts of England in political trials. Six 
months’ imprisonment ought to have satisfied impartial justice 
in the case of the Walsall prisoners, 

From G. Bernard Shaw—On considering the matter, I think 
the meeting at South Place is likely to do as much or more harm 
than good. The ouly chance of getting Charles out, is to 


manage the matter quietly, by working on such sense of shame | 


as may exist at the Home Office for what they must know to be | 
a successful booby-trap, set by the police, rather than a serious 
conspiracy.. A meeting at which a good many foolish things 
are likely to be said will not help matters —quite the contrary, 
Very likely the resolution submitted to the meeting will be as 
mischievous in its terms as the petitions which I have been 


asked to sign, which were enough to destroy any- man’s chance | 


of getting out before his time. On the whole, therefore, I pre- 
fer Carpenter’s plan of pegging away quietly at the Home | 
Office to holding meetings. — 

{ The above was received with significant silence by most of 
the audience ; a few sony epee ciseppioval by. hissing. J 


_ From Thos. M. Watt— 
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LIBERTY. 
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town on April 22nd. . . I would have gone thrice as far to 
show up the accursed police conspiracy. . I have no 
justice from a cowardly government, in the case of 

enemies, when one can win no consideration of the Soc ne 
inflicted by its agents in our name upon the unhapp Florene 
Maybrick. I have learnt to despise and loathe our governo 
and to hate their methods and their agents like hel 

| all, it is the mass of recreants that submit thei 

peacefully to their rulers heels, that are mainly re 

the continuance of both oppression and oppressors. 

success, but dare not venture to hope for it. _ 


The Chairman said his object in being prese 
sion was to speak on behalf of three men wh 
most unjust punishment, in consequence of h 
convicted of a crime they had not committed. 
others had simply been trapped by a police agen 


cal violation of the law, and the law becam 
instrument of oppression. 


Joseph Burgess referred to the evidenc 
the Walsall Averchista) and called & 


his acquaintance and transact 
agent and spy. 


port the demand for the releace 
met Charles, and also Deakin, 
Congreés, held in Paris—he ha 
them, and had had an ample 
He had found them good, gentl 
almost ethereal in their characte’ 
clusion that if the so-called violen 
that description he would like - 
been told on good authority 
of the bomb to the authorities o 
approval before being sent to V 
Anarchists was a crime, what was 
by dynamite? The nativ 
free to live their own natu 
people raise their voice ag: 
time leave the crimes of the 
prisoners were to be rele 
kept up and increased. T 
slowly opened, and politics 
cause the Irish people car 
tion, and similar mean: 
the imprisoned Walsall 
Miss Caroline Marty 
carry ou the agitation 
public meeting would s. 
Tom Maun pleaded e 
his opinion something m 
justice of their senten 
indifferent to the economi 


fought against, and fo 
suffering incarceration. 


“movement as that they 


prevailed. 


Whatever might 
/ he at least did somet) 


such men entertained th 


were striking a blow f 


and women with som 
/ go about bowing and cring 
should offend their p 
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that would be repested, ar 
continued. He would will 
obtaining: the rele 


“Miss Amy Morant havi 


A resolution calling for the immediate release 
Cailes aa Bette was unsnimously adopted. 


Clarion” Choir Ban, | 


NON-RESISTANCE TO EVIL. 


At a recently given lecture vn LPostoy and luis 
writings, the lecturer sought very earpestiy ane 
eloquently to show that what may be, | *sujpore, 
described as the keystone of Tolstoy's revoluuon- 
ary theories, was not only sublime but practicaiie, 
~.. Carried away by the beauty and diguity of Ins 
| ‘subject, he apparently forgot ove or two rather in- 
portant points. The doctrine vt non-resistauce to 
evil is, to begin with, at variance with some of the 


- weightiest and most generally recognised laws of 


nature, those laws that ‘l'olstoy hiuseii—when bon- 
resistance is not in question—is one of the first to 
recognise ; laws which teach us that life is essen- 
tially struggle and warlare, that self-preservaticn 
is the first law of nature, that nature is only con- 
quered by obeying her, 
attend the working-out of any und all theories 
which leave these facts out of account. 


that certain failure must | 


Tolstoy, — 


then, I cannot help thinking’ is probably one oi the — 


strangest, if sublimest revolutionists this much 


tried world has ever seen. Perhaps his nationality 


accounts in some degree for this. Englishmen, for 
the most part, are incapable of understanding a 
sage who can love so well, and yet, strange to say, 
bate not at all. Englishmen are not precisely of 
the stuff of which revolutionists are made; but 
they are born fighters ; and this is well, for to fight 
when necessary is not only human nature, but also 
Anarchism. To fight moreover in a common cause, 
is generally acknowledged to create and always to 
strengthen the feeling of brotherhood so indispens- 
able to all true friends of liberty, and moreover it 
prevents apathy and all its attendant evils. Strug- 
gle and warfare again, have evolved and continue 
to evolve, our highest masculine virtues— courage, 
candour, determination, perseverance; what would 
become of these under a universal non-resistance 
to evil. Surely they would not be sufficiently ex- 
ercised in combating only those tyrannies inherent 
in nature, which are so much less tyrannous than 
those of man? Tolstoy, in a curiously one-sided 
way, would, it seems, sacrifice the masculine vir- 
tues aforesaid to the feminine virtues (which are 
too numerous to be enumerated), not, as in the 
Communist ideal, combine both. This is surely 
wrong, and one remembers with relief that he was 
over fifty when he began in theory to do so. Such 


~ a theory as this of his,could never have been enun- 


ciated by youth, which unlike officialism or major- 
ity rule, is always right. Again, a certain amount 
of struggle and warfare—for out of struggle and 
‘warfare is evolved individuality—is indispensable 
to the creation of works of art, a point by no means 
to be ignored by those for whom the cause of 
humanity and that of beauty are indeedone. But 
neither art nor science are presumably in the 
peasant blood. 


consider humanity as a whole—the limitations im- 
posed Gr it by. nature, and ite puede thoughts, | loves, 


a 


Tolstoy and his peasants, when 
non-resistance to evil is not in question, forget to 
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hau Dur iLiols pat into form and durability 

ior bu -ior once do not see that, for life: 

AS forouE ialaition and in Jaw is, ace alone is, _ 

juiber be. 
love is 4, Sood thing, brotherhood is a good 


v: aud we love some of our brothers so well 
buat we dave, once and for all, made up our minds — 
to Gorrect iheir faults. Have we not, in childhood 
orin youth, been informed in all good faith “It i 18 
only your fiends-who will tell you of your faults.” ] 
Oar love for our unjust brothers, or enemies, must” - 
perforce take this inconvenient form. _ 

Resist not evil? Nay, but we have resiat d it 
we are TesISting it, we will resist it, and resist i 
to the death ! 

Resist not evil! It is sublime, 34 is dagging 
And we are in truth in danger of being blind 
eXCess 3 of light. Science peachoa u that n 


thins: 


up civilisation, and assures us 
men and righteous anger are Oo! 
same, and certainly must not for a 
nored by any teacher or theorist, fe 
who aspire to be scientific as we 
this is borne in mind, if idealism 
in the balances of common 
non-resistance to evil? : 
Toletoy is so good end great : 
verily and indeed like the Christ 
but when Christ said (ifh 
open to doubt) ‘ Resist no 
I do not say it. Civilisa 
says it—not consciously, 
do the prison chaplains 
Parliament, the judges wh 
as easily and as decorous 
black cap, say, if not “He 
turn back, say Church and Sta 
for fextremes in truth do mee 
friends of liberty. 
The mysterious truth seems to 
divine—in plainer language, individua 
best—out of its abundance gives u 5 
necessary ; unconsciously testifies to the inevitable 
law of waste; wills that our reach sh 
exceed our grasp ; ; gives us an ideal—ne 
ance; universal love—so perfect, pure, ix r-. 
able and beautiful, that we can take from it all that 
we need or love, and still not exhaust half its vi- 
tality. The divine, unlike onr present social con- 
ditions, or majority rule, always leaves scope for © 
the imagination. To try,jlike Tolstoy, to force the 
whole of the divine at once into our service, is 
fatal. In pressing our ideal too close to our hearts 
Pure religion 
and undefiled will Blay its eartblier sister, | art; the 
worst of tyrannies may be summed ay in the most 
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glorious watch-word the world has ever obeyed 

and in going too far we shall not arrive at all. 
Let us turn back. a: 

Joun Funrorp. 


Socialism and Women. 
To the Editor of Liperry. 


* Dear Comrade,—I have long since given up expecting any 
really impartial Anarchist report of the sayings and doings of 
Social Democrats, and it is therefore but very rarely that I take 
notice of such reports, but the paragraph in the April Liperty 
en my lecture on ‘Socialism and Women” so entirely misrepre- 
rents me that I have to say a word on it. The writer states 
that I “claimed that if women had equal voting power with men 
they would be in a position to say who should be the father of 
their children, and also that they would not then be compelled 
—as they are today—to submit tc the embraces of husbands 
whom they despise.” Now this is somewhat more than a mis- 
representation, for it is absolute falsehood, and I do not envy 
the state of the mind of the man who, after hearing the lecture, 
could tell that falsehood. I said, on the contrary, that voting 

‘power would not give women their real freedom, and that in 
sexual matters nothing but econonfic freedom and the abolition 
of legal marriage would do it. So much for that. 

Next, it is stated that I said, in my opinion, pure Communis- 
tic Anarchism was not likely to come into existence for many 
centuries. I never said any such thing. It is well known that 
I do not believe there can be such a thing as Communist- 
Anarchism—that the words are destructive of each other. 
What I said was that Communism was in the far distance, and 
that to me is a very different matter. “ Again the hearer’s wits 
must have been wool-gathering. 

’ The writer then goes on to say that instead of attempting to 

provide for possible contingencies (of desertion of children, etc.) 
i should trust to the “fullest liberty of action, and rely on the 
natural instincts of men and women as regards their children.” 
What men and women? There is no general natural instinct 
in this direction. If there were we should not have the awful 
records which the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children gives us of the fiendish torture of children by their 
parents. The huge mistake which Anarchists make, is in sup- 
posing that every human being is on the same plane of evoluticn. 
At least they always argue asif this were so. - Fraternally 
yours, Herbert Burxows. 


oi / 
_ The. Walsall Anarchists. 
A CHALLENGE TO INSPECTOR MELVILLE. 


D. J. Nicoll informs us that a letter, of which the following 
is a copy, has been sent to the Home Secretary : 


a nn Ee 


Sir,— Enclosed please find resolution passed at a meeting of 
London workmen, at South Place. Institute, on Wednesday, 
April 22nd, ; 

You will see from enclosed press notices that this resolution 
reflects the opmion of men famous in literature and art. 

The two enclosed pamphleis, “The Walsall Anarchists,” and 
“Mysteries of Scotland Yard,” contain serious allegations 
against Inspector Melville and the police. If these charges are 
untrue, they are criminal libels of the most heinous description, 
and Inspector Melville should at once take the course recom. | 
mended to M.P.’s and other public men in similar cireum- | 
stances, and bring the writer and publisher before a court of 
law.— Yours truly, D. J. Nicott. 


Pusuic MeExTING. 


On Wednesday, 29th April, a public meeting was held in the 
hall of the Club and Institute Union, Clerkenwell, to protest 
against the action of the Organising Committee of above Con- 
gress in excluding Anarchists from that assembly. 


{ 
The International Workers’ Gongress. 


J.C. Kenworthy presided over a numerous gathering, and 
in a few words of explanation stated the ovject for which the 
ineeting had been called. 

Letters were read from Tom Mann and Agneg Henrv, who 
apologised for their absence and expressed their sympathy with 
the object of the meeting. 


Alice Krance, F. Kitz, D. J. Nicoll, W. Banham,: Amy 


Morant, C. Quinn, and E. Leggett, contributed speeches. in 


favour of a resolution (condemning the narrow-minded Action 
of the Congress Committee) which was ultimately adopted 
with enthusiasm, there being only two dissentients. 


AnarcHist CoMMITTER. 


The Committee having carried out the arrangements for the: 


above meeting are proceeding to arrange for the reception of 
the continental Anarchists and non-political delegates. Par- 
ticulars relating to this business, and also the Committee's 
second balance sheet, will appear in next month's issue. — It, is 
desirable that Contribution Lists should now be returned. 


_ rename sean 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


——-- > © 


Emma Goldmann writes us from New York to 
the effoct that she has returned from her visit. to 
the continent, where the comrades gave her a most 
sympathetic reception. She wishes to be rerhem- 
bered to all English friends of the cause, and says 
she will send for publication in our next number 
some interesting details of the Socialist and Anar- 
chist movement in the various continental towns 
and cities with which she has made acquaintaner, 


We learn from Pouget’s La Sociale that the 
sentence of death passed on Lorion, and the exe- 
cution of which he has been expecting any. day 
for nearly twelve months (as mentioned in another 
part of this issue) has been commuted for one of 
five years’ penal servitude. This means simply 
prolonged torture, something more. cruel chee any 
form of instantaneous execution. Lorion’s health 


has already been destroyed, and his existence is 


now unmitigated pain and wretchedness. Next 
month we shall publish a letter he has written, in 
which he describes some of tortures to which lis 


| diabolical gaolers subject him. 


We cannot help but feel encouraged by the sues | 


cess of the meetings held by ‘Tom Mann at the 
Holborn Town Hall. TJhere is no doubt that the 
effect will be a considerable addition to the ranks 
of Sovialism, and, indirectly but as a necessary 
consequence, to Anarchism; for it is certainly trae 
that nine Anarchists out of ten have arrived at 
their convictions along the path of Socialism + the 


roy 
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prooéss is distinctly one of education.. When deal- 
ing with Anarchism on the continent Mann cer- 
tainly underrated the movement as it exists in 
Spain and Italy—as_ evidenced by the number of 
its journals and other publications; but his recog- 
méion of the Anarchist-Communist as a comrade, 
atid his fairness throughout, was heartily approved 
_by ‘the audience. Enthusiastic cheers for the 
‘‘Sovial Revolution” were an appropriate termina- 
tion to the proceedings. 


~The audiences at Mann’s lectures consisted al- 


most entirely of well-to-do working men and 
thoughtful middle-class people, as is usual in the 
English revolutionary movement. Is it not time 
we should tbink seriously how best to arouse to the 
necessity for revolution those who are most in need 
of it, namely the proletarians ? 


The apologists for our present social system de- 
fend the men who are exterminating the natives of 
South Africa and other places, on the ground that 
when “civilisation”? comes into contact with sa- 
vagery the latter must necessarily go to the wall, 
that desirable consummation being contributed to 
by gatling guns, rifles, and dynamite. Now we 
Anarchists maintain (and we submit that any im- 
partial student of Anarchism will not deny it) that 
our ethical ideas are higher, our conception of life 
wad our ideals more lofty, and, in fact, our ‘‘civili- 
sation’ considerably in advance of the present 
popular standard. Are we not then, we ask the 
apologists, justified on their own showing in fol- 
lowing their example with regard to a social system 
that is lower in the scale of evolution than their 
own ? » The powers that be, however, have a sin- 
gular distaste for logic, and an answer is not forth- 
coming. 


We welcome the recent articles in the Clarion 
which insist on Altruism as the predominant factor 
in building up anew society as an unmistakable 
advance towards our point of view. Altruism is 
the fruit of enlightenment and education, and is 
the voluntary outcome of individuals as distinct 
from the forced. A thorough appreciation of the 
altruistic idea will bring us nearer our goal than 
all the Acts of Parliament ever framed. Altruism 
based on «a correct knowledge of human nature be- 
comes mutual aid, which has played an important 
part in the past, and is destined we believe to play 
a still more important part in the future. 

The exclusion from the International Socialist 
Workers’ Congress of that considerable section of 
them which does not believe in the eflicaty~of 
Parliamentary action, is a piece of ofticialism that 
is alienating sympathy from the Congress in all 
directiois. Comparatively few in the revolution- 
ary movement will accept its conclusions as really 
representing the opinions of International Socialist 
Workers. It is little short of astounding that so 
many revolutionists allow themselves to be led by 


s 
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the nose by a few bumptious ‘‘jacks-in-office’”’.. As 
we have said before, if it were definitely and. ad- 
mittedly a congress of delegates from organisations 
believing in Parliamentary action, we should make 
no claim to be represented,. but as it is to be a 
meeting of International Socialist Workers we do 
claim a right to be present, and regard our exclu- 
sion as unwarrantable and unfair. 


The confession by Milsom of the details of the 
Muswell Hill murder throws a lurid light onthe ~ 


life of a released convict, and gives a further proof 
that the effect of our prison system, so far from 
tending towards the repression of crime is actually 
towards the creation of it. 

“T had a look round with another man who did a ‘lag’ with 
me: we found out several places” (suitable for burglary)—-so 
said Fowler. “I had a drink witb three or four of Fowler's 
mates, I don’t know their names, but two of them had been 
with Fowler at Dartmoor.’’ ‘He said he had been to see some 
of ae friends, as I understood, who had come home from 
penal. < ae a2 88 

From these excerpts we conclude that a released 
prisoner being ostracised altogether from every 
sort of society has only men in his own position to 
associate with, and only crime as a means of ob- 
taining a livelihood. Men who have been. disin- 
herited of their share in the benefits of life; and 
who, a8 @ necessary consequence, are driven to 
crime for their subsistence—for who supposes that 
men are criminals for the love of the thing—pay 
the inevitable price, ‘‘for the protection of the 
community,’’ and are sent to prison: the result of 
this is to create around them an environment of 
crime, from the influence of which escape is almost 
impossible; proving once more that we. are the 
creatures of circumstances modified by inhate ten- 
dency, which are the result of previous conditions 
of society. 


This is the inevitable result which the commu- 
nity derives from our prison system... Long ago 
did George Combe point out the disastrous conse- 
quences of our mode of treating criminals, and to- 
day his students contend that the effects of envi- 
ronment are not taken into consideration. How 
long will the English people allow this organised 
production of criminals to continue ? 


Our comrade J. C. Kenworthy, and the Chris- 


tian Socialists generally, will be delighted by the 


recent publication of a penny (abridged) edition 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘‘ True History of Joshua 
Davidson, Christian and Communist’. 
of the work was prohibited some years ago by the 


German Government, which fact alone is sufficient | - 


to show that the book contains powerful denuncia- 


tions of the evils and shams of our modern social - 
“system. 


Here are a couple of extracts which will 
show_the tone in which the book is written : 


i Things have gone too far in England now for private chari- 
ties to be of much use. What is,wanted .is a thorough re- 
organisation of society, so that the distribution of wealth and 
knowledge shall not, be so partial as it is. And this the work- 
ing classes must get for themselves by combination.” A 
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“So sure as day follows on the 


which the Communists bled will be trfum phant.” 


ee ee, 


“ Property is_robbery’’ was the only answer 
vouchsafed by Edward Leggett when asked by a 


christian builder why he was taking his property 


away. ‘lhe audacity of our friend Leggett, in at- 
tempting to take a pail of sand, so enraged this 
' . Jowly follower of Jesus Christ that further discus- 
sion on equity was impossible, and when this 
shining light took the law into his own hands and 
interfered with Leggett’s liberty of action, things 
became dramatic, Leggett catching him by the 
throat to prevent him uttering language that would 
reflect discredit on himself; but the police, inca- 
pable cf understanding Leggett politically or 
morally, induced this worthy man to prosecute, 


with the result that Anarchist, Christian, Magis- | 
trate, and Policeman were in court together. Our 


comrade seeing such a fitting opportunity, endea- 
voured to work on whatever sense of shame might 
eXist in the prosecutor, by-asking him a number of 
questions as to how he came by the property. But 
the megistrate did not rise to the occasion, and, 
failing to appreciate this line of defence, ruled it 
out of order as nonsense. In reply, Leggett made 
a personal remark which utterly undid the Solon 
on the bench, and he refused to hear any more of 
the case that day. 


Now if there is anything which exasperates our 
comrade it is the havoc made with lite and time 
in order to adjourn for refreshment, and he made 
his protest accordingly, and refused to move out 
of the dock. The efforts of a sergeant and a con- 
stable were unequal to the task, and it was not till 
they were backed by four other brawny men in blue 
that Leggett could be got into the gaoler’s room. 
Qnoe there. and the handcuffs on his wrists, the 
utter boplessness of further resistance was forced 
upon him, and he answered his revilers not a 
word. ! | 


Next day he was again brought by his tormen- 
tors before Cesar, and he spoke as with a tongue 
of fire against landlordism, private property, and 
‘police prosecution ; he made it plain that he had 
in no way interfered with the liberty of the sub- 
‘ject, and concluded by bringing a strong indictment 

~segainst the christian builder, who, professing to 
love his enemies, had brought the action. The 


magistrate, whose whole life had unfitted him to- 


receive new truths, imposed a fine of 10s. 6d. ; but 
Leggett, who has goi more grit than money, de- 
clined to pay, preferring the quiet seclusion of 
‘Holloway Gaol. : 


eee 


As #6 go to press the May-day Demonstration 


_ ‘has just. taken place, and in spite of the cold 
‘weather has been most successful, both in point of - 
nunibérs and in earnestness. At all platforms the 
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In ‘adother: colani will: ibe, found. a stat frome our friend | 
Herbert Burrows, in which he accuses us of falsely reporting 
what he said in a lecture recently. delivered. before the pee | 
of the HammersmithgBocialist Society, : and of ‘misrepresenting 
some of the views to which he gave expression on that occasion. 
These be grave charges, comrade Burrows. Let us see if there | 
Up to time of writing, the result of all | i 


is any truth in them. 
the inquiries we have made amongst those who heard the 
lecture warrants our asserting that friend Burrows’ accusations 
are absolutely without foundation. 
‘our question, says, “In my opinion you have not in any way 
misrepresented the lecture, and in fact I consider your criticism 
very good.” Other Socialists who were present at the lecture, 


and to whom we have spoken, have replied in similar terms. 


We have no desire to thrust unnecessary publicity on the friends 


who have thus willingly given evidence in refutation of friend 


Burrows’ charges, but their names and addresses are at his 
service if he desires to have them. There, for the present, we 
leave the matter. 


Another public meeting, on behalf of the imprisoned Walsall 
Anarchists, is being arranged for. This time the assembly 
will be in the spacious Holborn Town Hall, on Saturday even- 
ing, the 6th July next. Amongst those who have already stated 
their intention-of being present, and speaking in favour of the 
release of the prisoners, are James Macdonald, Member of the 
Executive A. T. S, Section London Trades’ Council, Pete Cur- 


ran, Gas Workers’ Union, Touzeau Parris, Herbert Burrows, © 


and W’om Mann. 


“ 


Mr. Le Sage gives in “Pearson’s Magazine” for this month 
a reminiscence of the time in April, 1871, when he was acting 
as special correspondent in Paris—when the Commune (as he 
expressess it) “was making full use of its happily brief power.” 
He describes the bravery of a young Communist girl at a villa 
used as a hospital for the wounded. Prejudiced against the 
Commune, us he was, the admission by the writer of the follow- 
ing occurrence, proves that the account of the brutality of the 
Versailles troops has not been overstated : 

“Several badly injured men had been brought in, and I was 
busily engaged in rendering what help I could, when a skir- 
misher rushed in with the news that the enemy had brought a 
battery of artillery and were about to open on us. ‘But we have 
an ainbulance flag,” I exclaimed. ‘You ought to kuow,’ said a 
young Officer, ‘that the assassins dou’t respect it.” That they 
did not we soon had paintal proof, 
the garden, and severa! others followed. The place was after- 
wards captured by the Versailles troops, and as I afterwards 
heard, not a soul escaped.” _ 


Tn this country, of every 1s. produced by labour, 4d. only 
‘finds its way into the pockets of the manual labour class as 
wages, the remainder goes into the pockets of the monopolists, 
managers, and their dependeuts, and in the spending of that 
they further enrich the landlord and capitalist. If every 
English workinan could digest this fact, and at the same time 
the fact of the moral right of the producers to their production, 
meOnEl we should not have eoene to wait for the revolution. 


- 


English people who feel inclined to condemn the Walsall | h 


Anarchists for entertaining the idea of assisting the Russian 
terrorists, must: remember the difference existing between the 


two countries. As Stepniak puts it: “The civilised Kuropeans | 


have as little right to urge us to desist from violence as a man 
who hears groans coming from-next door, where some diabolical 


One person, replying to. 


: losi ” 
A shell was pitched Sate expiosives. 


torture is being inflicted” on hiwan, tenes has to say to the 
victims, ‘ Keep silent, because your groans Prevent” me from | 
digesting pee my good dinner a 


which it is feared about seventy colliers hav 
If coal mines were propery fend there 1 i 


incomes and compel them to earn their | re: , 
a ee is not to be thought of! > 


most ingenious. Lo 
public money ; but did the Rngliah X10) 


elected to the control of the nation’s m 
well after their own interests? Will 
man kindly open his mouth and sh 
may get something out of the Gove 
enough ! 


Our comrade Walter Crane, in 
meeting at South Place Instit 
feeling that Anarchists have 
against them and their vie. 

We must point 
error, and that English Anarchist: 
idea of using explosives, and that 
sidered that the use of dynamit in 
criminal ; he was only prevailed upor { 
a short time by Coulon, in order. 
Russian comrades. Charles fel t that were 
would bea Nihilist. The same ‘sentiment has k be 


House of Guunohe 


We disapres: with Bernard § Shaw, that the suinesty meeting _ 


was more likely to do harm than good—his reason given for 


holding that opinion being that. “foolish things | were likely 1 to, 

be said that would not-help matters,” 7 _If we were to. cease the 

holding of public meetings for such a reason we might as well : - 

discontinue agitation altogether, } What friend Shaw suggests - . 
108 already been done, with no other result than producing the 

usual official reply. _ We do not believe that even the Rontgen : 

-Yays would discover any sense of shame at the Home Office. 

It is is is pleasant. to find comrade Shaw so optomistic with rege ard 

to the nature of Home Secretaries, but experience and facts do 

not to our thinking Justify such a view. _ 
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MODERN COMMERCE. 


Many persons are wont to speak of our com- 
merce in boastful tones, and to point with pride to 
our great commercial centres, with their swarms 
of human beings hurry ing here and there, crowding 
each other in the streets or toiling all day long in 
shop or mart, as though all this were the acme of 
economic arrangements, the greatest achievement 
of mankind, and the source of all human joy. 

So constantly have the writers, the orators, and 
the dramatists held this idea up to popular gaze 
that public sentiment has learned to accept it 28 
correct, and even those who suffer most from the 
effects of modern commerce feel their breasts swell 
with pride as they gaze at the pictures of com- 
mercial] centres in the illustrated magazines, or hear 
the stump speaker boast of our commercial great- 
ness. 

To the superficial, and the one who is awed into 
admiration by vastness, the numerous telegraph 
wires above the city streets, the lines of carts, 
waggons, and drays crowding and blocking the 
thoroughfares in their hurrying from railway sta- 
tions or docks to warehouses or retail stores, and 
the heavily laden trains moving day and night in 
all directions—all these have an effect that is irre- 
sistible. | 

But if we look below the surface of this teeming 
toiling moving mass, and think for a moment of 
what we hear and know in connection with the 
commercial life of today? What is the result? 
We hear of sbips being wrecked, and railway trains 
in collision; hear the sobs of sailors’ widows and 
the groans of mangled shunters; see the over- 
worked signalman asleep at his post, or the half- 
starved crowd that waits at any place where is the 
even the smallest chance of ajob. Itis the fierce 
rash of modern commerce that sends over-laden 
und under-manned ships tc sea, that over-works 
railway servants and thus leads to accidents on 
the railroads; that makes men aged while they are 
yet young: and makes even the importer whose 
cargo is a few days’ late in port become grey-haired. 
In this mad chase men spend all their energies, 
have a wretched existence, and live in miserable 
hovels. 

The query rises, and like the ghost in ‘ Hamlet” 
will not “down”, Is all this the perfection of 
human association, or is it madness ? 

The more we look into the workings of modern 
commerce, the more we trace back its effects to 
their causes, the more clearly we shall see that it 

-i8 neither a blessing or a necessity. Without com- 
merce, the- large cities as we know them—citres 
with their almost endless streets of dull heavy 
buildings, splendour in one quarter, squalor in an- 
other—would not exist. These cities are the hot- 
beds of disease, crime, and vice; the breeding 
places. of all manner of disorders and infamies. 
But they are the legitimate and inevitable product 
of modern commerce. 

Modern commerce is the companion of modern 
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industry, and, like it, is the child of monopoly. 
Monopoly creates commission, storage, broker- 
age, transportation, insurance, profits. “Monopoly 
controls the land and dictates its uses, and always 
in the interests of the owners. Monopoly of ma- 
chinery by means of patent Jaws, and monopoly of 
money, preclude the possibility of free production 
and free exchange of products. | 


When we look at this question in the light of 
facts, it becomes evident that not less than three ~ 


fourths of our internal commerce— hauling, hand- 
ling, transferring, interest paying, brokerage, ete.— 
is wasted, or worse than wasted. If wool were 
manufactured into clothing nearer the places where 
it is grown, and wheat ground into flour without 
being conveyed unnecessarily backwards and for- 
wards for the benefit only of the merchant or the 
capitalist, industry might be properly oreaniee’, 


and an enormous amount of energy now wasted 


might be turned to producing more necessaries, 
more comforts, and more luxuries. 

This would give far greater abundance and secu- 
rity, thus allowing greater leisure and opportunity 
for the cultivation of artistic tastes and the literary 
and musical faculties. 

Such an organisation of industry can be accom- 
plished only in a condition of freedom. 

While government lasts commerce will continue 
to pillage and roh; to cause the young to look old; 
to furrow with care the brows of those who should 
be careless; and, while it fills the halls of some 
with splendour, it fills the cottages of others with 
poverty and wretchedness. 

Away, then, with the parent monopoly—govern- 
ment, and all monopolies will vanish like fogs 
before the morning sun, and the re-organisation 
of industry upon a sane and rational basis can be 
proceeded with, and gaunt destitution be known 
no more in the land.—Henry Appis, (in the Fere- 
brand. 


The End of a Spy. 


Some of our readers may perhaps remember the name of 
Sintaro, the individual whe for a time was director of the 
colony of the “Coatti Italians—the person who was Crispi’s 
tool, and the executor of his cowardly persecution of the Anar- 
chists of Porto Ecola. 


having given information, pleaded for the liberty of bis favour- 
ites. Crispi refused the requegt, and threw upon Santaro the 
responsibility of his “espionnage’’, finally sending him away. 
In order to be revenged, Santaro offered bis services to the 
deputy Cavalotti, and promised to furnish him with particulars 
of the per:ecutions at, Porto Ercoia. After that he left Ttaly 
and went to Marseilles There he got into the Anarchist 
groups, by making profession of being a very advanced man. 
His honeved words and sly manner, however, made bim sus- 
pected. He was every day in receipt of letters from Italy, and 
the nature of these communications was surmised, ae be was 
known to forward some of theni to the French authorities. 
During his stay in Marseilles he frequently borrowed money of 
the comrades, and did not return it. One day he made an effort 
to obtain the name of the president of a group, on the plea that 
he wanted some explosives tu skin the bourgeoisie with. He was 
informed the group had neither president or explosives. He 
returned to Italy, got mixed up in a drunken scuffle, and was 
stabbed to death. : 


Sautaro was a spy amongst the Coatti, 
and kept his master well informed about each of them; but he, — 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 
IN ITALY. 


In the February number of La Societe Nowvelle 
(Brussels) there appeared a long unedited letter 
written by Bakounine, to an Italian friend, in 
~ March, 1872, shortly after the death of Mazzini. 
In this letter Bakounine speaks at length of the 
work done by Mazzini, of the ideals which he 
sought to realise, but which necessarily were never 
reached, and for reasons that he (Bakounine) gives. 
It is, however, in that portion of the letter where- 
in Bakounine describes the position of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Italy—its difficulties, its 
dangers, and its prospects—that much interest is 
concentrated, and the extracts appearing below 
have such an up-to-date character that it is not 
difficult to imagine the letter as having been but 
very recently written. 


In my opinion, one of the greatest cares of those who are at 
the head of the revolutionary Socialist movement in Italy to- 
day should be to find and fix, as far as it is possible, at least 
the principal lines of the plan, and especially of the programme, 
of the coming revolution. Without ever losing sight of the 


ideal, that must guide you as the polar star once guided mari- 
ners—and by that word “ideal” [ mean justice, liberty, the 
most complete social and economic liberty, universal human 
solidarity and fraternity—in order to form a possible and 
practical programme, you must necessarily take into considera- 
tion the different condition of each of your provinces, as well 
as the habits and tastes of certain classes of your society. But 
not of all; because if you wished to content all classes you 
would necessarily arrive at zero, the interests of the govern- 
mental and superior classes being too opposed to those of the 
inferior strata to make a conciliation possible. 1 think, there- 
fore, that all classes who are directly or indirectly interested 
in the upholding of the present state must he sacrificed without 
pity: thus the aristocracy, the upper financial, commercial, 
and industrial bourgeoisie, the large owners of land and capi- 
tal, and in great part the lower bourgeoisie, whose children 
odav serve as officers in the army and as functionaries in the 
bureaucracy. This lower bourgeoisie in Italy, as in other 
countries, is a stupid and cowardly class—the prop of all cor- 
ruption, of all iniquity, of all despotism. 

There are in Italy four social strata which you must take 
into consideration; particularly the two principle st:ata—-the 
town and country proletariat, the industrial and agricultural 
workers, It is they who must vive the principal character, the 
true tendeucy, to the coming revolution, Need I tell you that 
both classes are necessarily, eminently, instinctively Socialist ? 
Your town workers daily give you fresh proofs that it is so. 
‘he eagerness with which they enrol themselves under the 
International banner, wherever a few individuals of eoodwill 
capable of hoisting it are to be found, is an undeniable prvot 
of it. If we had to reckononly with the town proletariat, 
whose ideal defined above is already the aim of a very 
eyplicit and marked tendency, we could go very far. The passion 
that animates it is absolute equality and justice. They want 
all men to work equally under the same economic and social 
conditions; the world to become a world of workers, with no 
more gentlemen, no more chances for any one to fatten on the 
work of others. They claim for every worker the enjoyiment of 
the whole produce of his labour. Mazzini in his iast writings 
recognised the right of this claim, which is inscribed at the 
head of the International programme. But do you understand 
what this claim signifies ? Nothing less than the appropriation 
of all capital hv workers’ associations, carried into effect by one 
meavs or another. For as long as capital is private propeity 
monopolized in the hands of individuals, and, as a consequence, 
workers’ associations are deprived of capital, nothing can 
hinder eapitalists from taking tor their own benefit a share, and 
always the largest share, of what the workers have produccd. 
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The political ideal contained in the aspirations of the town 


proletariat, seems to me at present divided into two tendencies, 


somewhat opposed and contradictory. On the one hand, even 
the least educated town worker, separated by the nature of his 
trade from that local spirit which the culture of the. land 
imprints, easily understands the universal solidarity of workers 
of all countries, and sooner finds his home in his particular 
trade than in the land on which he was born. The town 
worker is more or Jess cosmopolitan.. On the other hand, under 
the inZuence no doubt of bourgeois doctrines, to which he hag 
so long been subjected, he is not very much opposed to a cen- 
tralized state. English and German workers dream today. of a 
centralized state, provided that state be a popular one. The 
workers’ state, in my opinion, is a Utopia; every centralized 
state and government necessarily implying an aristocracy ae 

et 
us never forget that state means domination, and that human 
nature is such that all government becomes exploitation. 

On the other hand, the rural masses are naturally federalist. 
The peasant is passionately attached to the land, and heartily 
detests town domination, and any outside government that 
imposes its thought and will on him. The revolution growing 
in England and Germany has the distinct characteristics of a 
town revolution, tending to anew msstership of the towns over 
the country. In England, the danger that will result from it 
to the revolution will not be so great, for in truth, if we except 
Ireland, a peasant class does uot exist, all rural workers being 
wage-earners, paid by the day like town workers. It is other- 
wise in Germany, where the mass of peasants is immense, and 
where there are many peasant proprietors. Through the fault 
of the bourgeois, who have thrice suppressed ‘the spontaneous 
rising of German peasants, that immense mass is now a serious 
opponent of abstract Socialism. 

You must not make the same mistake as Germans, and you 
must not be content with town Socialism. You cannot set aside 
the spirit and the natural and powerful aspirations of your 
country proletariat, your twenty million peasants. You must 
not condemn your revolution to a certain defeat. I think you 
have a revolutionary element far more real and powerful in 
your country than in your towns. There is more thought, and 
more revolutionary consciousness, in the town proletariat, but 
there is more natural power in the country. Your country folk 
are by nature revolutionary, in spite of priests, whose influence 
is only skin deep. Fully emancipate the people and you 
will see all religious superstitions and celestial intoxications fall 
of themselves. It is not freethought. propaganda, it is the 
Social Revolution which will kill religion in the people. 

Your peasants are necessarily Socialist, and for revolutionary 
purposes they find themselves in an excellent position—that is 
to say, in a detestable economie position. Imagine that in all 
the provinces of Italy the cry were raised, “‘ War to the castles. 
Peace to the cottages!’ Do you believe many peasants in Italy 
would remain quiet? Thns the ideal of the town proletariat 
consists in the expropriation of owners of capital, and the 
transformation of such capital into the collective property of 
workers’ associations. The ideal ef the country proletariat is 
complete local liberty, and the taking possession of all the land 
by the agricultural workers. These two ideals can be easily 


reconciled by the principle of free federation of communes and. - 


workers’ associations, boldly proclaimed a year ago by the 
Paris Commune. And if there were only these two social strata 
the programme of the revolution would soon be drawn up. 

But there are two other strata which you must take into 
account : firstly, because their condition growing more and more 
wretched makes them inevitably more revolutionary, and be- 


cause, both very numerous, exercise a very powerful influence * 


on the people. Inthe towns it is “the small bourgeoisie,” and 
in.the country it is “the class of very sniall landowners.” 
Lhese two classes have, so to say, no programme; and are both 
completely at sea. By theirAtraditions and their social vanity 
they_hang on to the privileged classes. By their instincts, more 
and more menaced and sacrificed, and by the actual condition 
of their existence, they are on ‘the contrary more and more 
carried towards the proletariat. Yet they still preserve some in- 
terests that would suffer from a too logical application of social- 
ist principles as revealed already in the aspirations of the masses. 
To conciliate their interests with these aspirations, without how- 
ever sacrificing the latter—such is your work today. 


“~angelic wings with which they like to envelope 
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LooKina GIFT-HORSES IN THE MOUTH 


Old sayings often form fitting texts or which to. 
base a few comments, and the above. abbreviated 
form of one well known i is not an exception to the 


rule. There is just now a ‘conspicuous philan- 
| _trophist’ ’"—who it is scarcely necessary to desig- 
~nate more explicitly — who is scattering ‘gift 
horses”’ by the dozen among his fellows. Because | 
they are “gifts” no one seems inclined to question 
their real value. Most of us have been trained so | 
to act, and it may be that some even of the best of 
us occasionally bow down to this custom and while 
accepting a ‘‘gift’”” despise alike the giver and his | 
motives. — 
ft is time the custom—with all its attendant | 
evils, was abolished. It-shell be no fault of ours | 
if at least one nail is not driven in its ‘coffin. 
Charity is today an almost unmitigated evil. It 
has for centuries been the source, ‘the basis, the | 
mainspring of tyranny and crime. Tt has literally 
~—like its counterpart, religion—covered (hidden) | 
a multitude of sins. It takes its most objection- | 
able form when it poses as the donor of gold it has | 
become wrongly possessed of. In other words, | 
when a man who has spent the greater part of his | 
hfe and most of his energies in sweating and de- | 
spoiling his fellows, in manipulating and exploiting | 
their labour, and, consequently, has ‘heaped up| 
riches’”’—when such a man becomes a ‘‘conspicu- | 
ous philanthropist’? he stands, or he should stand, 
self-condemned. When such a man “gives” 
carefully examined. 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 


hospitals, libraries, homes, etc., 1t 1s time his gifts 
were looked at all round, and his motives also— 

It so happens that very few of our modern, any 
more than our ancient, a te will bear 
the test of close criticism. Directly the white 
themselves are thrust ruthlessly aside, the very 
ordinary person—-perhaps the grasping ‘capitalist, 
the mere parasite, or the religious sneak and | 
swindler (the notorious “Jabez”, by the way, was 

a “conspicuous philanthropist’) is rev ealed, im -all 
his littleness, or his hideousness, or his devilish- 
ness. In short , “conspicuous”’ philanthropy is too 
often but a veritable sham, and occasionally it is 
something even worse. 

In no instance is the philanthropist more de- 
structive of the higher qualities of human nature 
than when he takes to asserting that his actions 
are necessary to the well-being of a community. | 
» Utterances like the following, when made by a man | 

who boasts of the number of his ‘‘gifts,” require 
notice : 


- No: one having been in an hospital as a patient. 


ever went away without being an improved human. L hom 


being. He or she saw acts of kindness, tenderness, 


and fidelity which were in themselves an educ ation, 


especially the patients coming from poor ¢ and miser- 
able homes. They went away with better and 
holier impressions of human Hie) and for long after- 


“We do not w 


wards ‘disentuted the hisses g an 
| such surroundir uilding jospita 
| doing more than staunching t 
pain. They were improving human ings, 1m 
proving society, and thus strengthening the empi 
This: hospital one must be ae up. It was | 


the benefit of thei 


of humanity. The time w is COoMINE, at 
not be long. slaved. when it. would be 


* = 
the coming days. 


Can we condemn 
more emphatically _ i 
opinion nothing is a great 
| nation than the condition 
the erection of hos ital 


its aes oe emo! 
houses? Hospitals are 
cophancy, and of erin 
taminate morally more 
cure physically; they f 
talist for the down- trea 
afford the priest an unen 
assertion’ that th 
midst ; and to the pe 
philanthropist they = indee 
passed value. 
We live in hope, i 
‘“oreatness and the gli 
British Empire will _ 
wretched past as tl 
rally of our pres 
both hospitals an 
and far between. 
_cupation of the. 
gone. So alse 
sweater, and t 


every mun to- 
some conditi 
tion and not t 

he shall reap 
and that he shal 
his fellows f ) 
of bread and 

~ a8, W 


oe 


presence 18 Por 
enervating, avere 
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